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ting there were not more, he had searched the records
of the Civil Wars and the 'Forty-five in vain. But
never had a Runnymede failed in Parliament, or the
Council of the King, as he preferred to call it; and
their name had frequently appeared among the holders
of subordinate but dignified offices, such as the Master-
ship of the Buckhounds, to which special knowledge
gave an honourable claim.

Trained from his first pony in political tradition,
and encouraged by every gamekeeper to follow the
footsteps of his ancestors, Lord Runnymede had
inevitably taken " Noblesse oblige" as his private
motto. But of what service was nobility if its obliga-
tions were abolished ? He sometimes pictured with
a shudder the fate of the surviving French nobility-
retaining their titles by courtesy, and compelled to
fritter away their lives upon chateaux, travelling,
aeroplanes, or amatory intrigues, instead of directing
their wisdom and influence to the right government of
the State. The guillotine was better. He could not
imagine his descendants without a House of Lords to
sit in. Without the Lords, he was indeed the last of
the Runnymedes, and upon the scaffold he miffht at
least die worthy of his name.

Compromise he despised as the aftifice of lawyers
and upstart politicians. It had been a dagger in his
heart to hear his leader speaking of some readjustment
between the two Houses as inevitable. He denied
the necessity, unless the readjustment augmented the
power of the Lords. Planting himself on Edward Fs
statute, he had vehemently maintained the right of
the Lords to control finance, though he was willing to
allow the commercial gentlemen in the Commons the
privilege of working out the figures of national income